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Abstract 
We suggest that the emerging field of the conservation humanities can play a valuable role in biodiversity protection 
in Papua New Guinea (PNG), where most land remains under collective customary clan ownership. As a first step to 
mobilising this scholarly field in PNG and to support capacity development for PNG humanities academics, we conducted 
a landscape review of PNG humanities teaching and research relating to biodiversity conservation and customary 
land rights. We conducted a systematic literature review, a PNG teaching programme review, and a series of online 
workshops between the authors (10 PNG-based, 7 UK-based). We found a small but notable amount of PNG research 
and teaching focused on biodiversity conservation or customary land rights. This included explicit discussion of these 
topics in 8 of 156 PNG-authored humanities texts published 2010-2020 and related teaching content in the curricula 
of several different humanities-based programmes. We discuss current barriers to PNG academic development. The 
growth of fully fledged in-country conservation humanities 
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INTRODUCTION 


Lying in the South Pacific, New Guinea has the third-largest 
remaining rainforest globally (Shearman and Bryan 2011), 
with the highest plant biodiversity of any island (Camara- 
Leret et al. 2020). Its eastern half, Papua New Guinea (PNG), 
contains over 5% of Earth’s terrestrial animal and plant species 
(Novotny and Toko 2015), and its seas harbour exceptionally 
biodiverse coral reefs as part of the Coral Triangle (Allen 
2008). In the past few decades, however, these natural systems 
have come under increasing threat from extractive activities 
such as corporate logging, land conversion to plantations, 
industrial fishing, expanding subsistence farming, and—to a 
far lesser extent—subsistence fisheries (Shearman et al. 2009; 
Drew et al. 2015). The lasting ecological damage caused by 
these activities make it imperative to protect PNG’s forest and 
water habitats with conservationists applying the ecological, 
medical and social sciences towards these aims (Novotny and 
Drozd 2000; Basset et al. 2004; Novotny 2010; Novotny and 
Molem 2020; Middleton et al. 2020a; Middleton et al. 2023). 
As these efforts indicate, biodiversity conservation has 
traditionally been a science-led endeavour. However, in 
recent decades, humanities-based disciplines have played 
increasingly valuable and essential roles in efforts to 
preserve natural systems too. This has led to the emergence 
of the ‘conservation humanities’ which, as a subset of the 
environmental humanities, “focuses on biodiversity loss and 
efforts to address it ...[providing] insights into questions of 
human culture, values, history, and behaviour” (Holmes et al. 
2022: 1-2). This incorporates a range of different disciplines. 
For instance, historians have examined how past biophysical, 
socioeconomic, and intellectual factors contribute to long-term 
feedbacks in coupled human and natural systems (Steen-Adams 
et al. 2015). Philosophers have explored the implicit social 
dimensions of key concepts in conservation science and 
the ethical principles guiding research and implementation 
(Colyvan et al. 2009). Literature scholars have investigated 
the representation of ‘the natural’ across media and how that 
has impacted conservation action (Huggan and Tiffin 2015). 
Similar to the sciences, conservation humanities research 
can accomplish positive outcomes for biodiversity in a variety 
of ways. This includes using humanities-based research 
findings to change conservation practices by either engaging 
with conservation-based organisations or directly influencing 
conservation policy. For instance, work on religion in sacred 
natural areas of the Himalayas has brought local indigenous 
knowledge into dialogue with secular conservation initiatives 
by informing NGO ecological monitoring and influencing 
policies set out by the International Union for Conservation 
of Nature (IUCN) (Tuladhar-Douglas 2014). Contributions 
may also occur through more indirect routes. For instance, 
as others have noted, humanities scholarship has the capacity 
to raise public and stakeholder awareness through different 
cultural mediums like accessible books, media, and museum 
exhibitions (Bennet and Roth 2018). If executed effectively, 
such humanities-based environmental communication can 


generate pro-environmental beliefs and actions, as well as 
cultivate empathy for nature, which may be beneficial for 
biodiversity conservation (Goralnik et al. 2017). 

In PNG, these humanities-based disciplinary skills and 
methodologies are of particular importance given the majority 
of the country’s forests, coasts and waterways are under the 
collective customary ownership of local clans. This protected 
tenure is globally exceptional due to the remarkable legislative 
protections granted in PNG’s national constitution (Carrier 
1987; Asafu-Adjaye 2000; AusAID 2008). This continuity 
with pre-colonial land rights systems is, in part, due to the 
comparatively late point that most of eastern New Guinea was 
incorporated into global socio-economic and political systems. 
Although some coastal and island peoples had sporadic contact 
with maritime Europeans for hundreds of years (Fairhead 
2015), European colonial intrusions rarely reached far inland, 
beyond coastal areas, until the mid-twentieth century. The 
heavily populated central highlands were only first ‘discovered’ 
by Australian gold prospectors in the 1930s (Connolly 1988). 
In addition, plantation and livestock industries—that elsewhere 
have caused large-scale programmes of enclosures and land 
appropriations (The Ecologist 1993)—never expanded to 
levels typical of the colonial states (Denoon 1989) of Imperial 
Germany, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Commonwealth of Australia. Thus, customary land 
rights—communal and non-registered—remained largely in 
place when PNG declared Independence in 1975 and still cover 
most of PNG today (Filer 2011). 

Recent years have witnessed increasing global calls to centre 
indigenous knowledge and self-determination in conservation 
practice (for testimonials by members of indigenous peoples, 
see Dawson, Longo, and Survival International 2023). Since 
the majority of PNG’s population meet the criteria of being 
indigenous under several definitional accounts of indigeneity 
(Sanders 1999; Kalinoe 2005; Schram 2014), these global 
calls unsurprisingly echo long-established presumptions in 
PNG about the value of indigenous knowledge to biodiversity 
conservation (Filer 2004). As a result, conservation biologists— 
both PNG nationals and internationals—have argued that 
indigenous PNG knowledge of biodiversity is essential 
for effective species cataloguing and, thus, planning and 
evaluating interventions (Copete et al. 2023). However, Kik 
et al. (2021, 2023) warn that such indigenous knowledge is in 
rapid decline amongst secondary school-educated PNG youths 
in relation to language proficiency, hunting skills, and basic 
knowledge of birds and plants, along with their medicinal and 
ceremonial use. As Kik et al. (2021, 2023) suggest, these key 
losses in indigenous knowledge may, in turn, reduce the future 
attractiveness of conservation to communities throughout 
PNG. 

Despite such cultural transitions, some PNG initiatives 
have demonstrated that the traditional methods of habitat 
management embedded in indigenous knowledge can 
successfully protect biodiversity. For example, Aini et al. 
(2023: 350) have written how a major focus of successful 
marine conservation in Aini’s own community and others 
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has been “strengthening indigenous modes of knowledge 
production and the role of community elders”. Such customary 
systems and communal land regimes have also sometimes 
presented a barrier to resource extraction by corporations 
seeking timber, minerals and other resources driven by 
global commodity demands and the PNG state’s shortage 
of revenues. However, clans sometimes have little choice 
but to work with companies if no other ways of accessing 
sustainable developmental pathways are available (Novotny 
2010; Laurance et al. 2011; Middleton et al. 2020b). 

Due to these circumstances, the success of site-based 
conservation projects in PNG is contingent on the support 
and involvement of local PNG landowner communities. This 
is a key factor underpinning the ongoing conservation work 
which some of our coauthors have been engaged in for the 
last two decades. Operating in the north of PNG, these efforts 
have enabled clans based in the lowland forests around the 
village of Wanang to leverage both their land ownership, and 
their desire for development to protect rather than exploit their 
forest home. This was achieved through a multi-stakeholder 
agreement which was put in place by villagers and has been 
supported by the New Guinea Binatang Research Centre, 
University of Sussex, Czech Academy of Sciences, University 
of Minnesota, Swire and Sons, and other international 
institutions to preserve 15,000 ha of the forest now referred 
to as the Wanang Conservation Area (see www.ngbinatang. 
com/wanang). 

As a result of these efforts, the villagers of Wanang have 
secured not just developmental benefits like training and 
employment as parataxonomists, schooling, income, and 
health provision but have also safeguarded the forest and its 
biodiversity (Middleton et al. 2020b). This collaboration’s 
work, funded by the UK government’s Darwin Initiative 
(see www.darwininitiative.org.uk/) and others, has also 
trained 65 PNG parataxonomists, 20 BSc students, and 20 
masters students within PNG (Basset et al. 2004; Peck and 
Stewart 2014; Middleton et al. 2020b; Stewart et al. 2021). 
In the process, it has also helped build New Guinea Binatang 
Research Center as one of PNG’s largest non-medical 
biodiversity research institutions, alongside others like the 
PNG Institute of Biological Research, which has facilitated 
around 30 PNG students to study Master’s and doctorates in 
conservation biology and related topics at universities abroad. 

This international collaboration has enabled real conservation 
gains on the ground whilst building local capacity in 
biodiversity research. Seeking to replicate these successes, 
but this time widening its scope to mobilise the humanities 
rather than just the sciences, researchers in the collaboration 
embarked upon network building with humanities scholars 
from a range of disciplines. This established new links with 
PNG humanities scholars from the University of Papua New 
Guinea (UPNG) and UK-based humanities scholars from the 
University of Sussex. Our now widened multidisciplinary 
collaboration quickly realised that further action was impeded 
by the existence of key knowledge gaps. This concerned 
the contemporary landscape of research and teaching in 
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PNG humanities (particularly on its engagement with 

conservation), as well as what types of capacity-building 

work would be required to mobilise PNG humanities for 

conservation successfully. To fill these knowledge gaps and 

determine pathways for future interventions, we carried out a 

landscape exercise to: 1) assess the current state of humanities 

teaching and research in PNG for biodiversity conservation 

and customary land rights (which is a key factor in PNG 

conservation); and 2) identify capacity building needs so as 

to set a framework for our future collaborative humanities 

work (outlined in the Future Directions section of this paper). 

The following research questions thus drove the landscaping 

exercise: 

1. What is the research and teaching landscape for academic 
humanities in PNG? 

2. How has the academic humanities engaged with 
conservation in PNG? 

3. What are the capacity-building needs of the academic 
humanities in PNG? 

4. How can the academic humanities in PNG mobilise for 
biodiversity conservation? 


METHODS 


Three sources of information were used: data from workshops, 
a review of PNG humanities teaching programmes, and a 
systematic literature review of humanities publications. In 
conducting this research, we recognised that as a general 
description, the meaning and scope of the term ‘humanities’ can 
vary from one context, country or educational system to another. 
Since in-depth public guidance on the scope of the humanities 
in PNG was absent, we used documentation from the UK’s 
national humanities funding body, the Arts and Humanities 
Research Council (AHRC), as a guiding framework for this 
review. As AHRC recognises, identification of humanities work 
must be guided, not just by simple reference to disciplinary 
areas, but by an assessment of the problems, questions, context, 
and methodologies of scholarly work ina way that protects core 
subject areas and acknowledges the close connections between 
the humanities and social sciences (AHRC 2020a). In taking 
this approach, we followed AHRC’s list of core humanities 
disciplines, which includes a range of subjects like history, 
archaeology, literature and philosophy (AHRC 2020b). We also 
used the subject-based framework jointly produced by AHRC 
and UK’s Economic and Social Research Council (ESRC). 
Covering a variety of subject areas, this framework provides 
guidance for distinguishing nontraditional humanities from 
social science work (AHRC and ESRC 2020). For instance, 
while anthropology is usually regarded as a social science, 
AHRC and ESRC recognise that at least some anthropological 
research will fall into the humanities if it is “significantly 
concerned” with humanities phenomena such as religion for 
example (AHRC and ESRC 2020: 4). 

While we recognise the arts (e.g., the products of artistic work 
including novels, poetry, painting, sculpture, performance, and 
photography) can also play a valuable role in the protection of 
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biodiversity, much artistic work is produced outside academic 
settings both in PNG and beyond, unlike the humanities. On 
this basis, any inclusion of the arts in such a review would 
require a much broader set of methods beyond this research 
programme’s scope. 


Workshops 


Four two-hour online workshops were held from April through 
July, 2021 including 17 academic researchers and teachers 
(making up the full authorship of this paper) from a range 
of science and humanities disciplines. Ten were PNG-based 
(of which, eight were PNG nationals), and seven were from 
the University of Sussex (four with prior research on PNG); 
affiliations and disciplinary backgrounds of the contributors are 
detailed in Table S1 in the Supplementary Data File. Workshops 
involved a mixture of structured discussion and presentations. 
The first workshop began with presentational overviews on 
key topics such as conservation and customary land rights in 
PNG to ensure consistent foundational knowledge. After these 
informational presentations, we discussed methodology and 
identified key available data needed for the study, which were 
subsequently collected by those taking part in the workshop. 
In the second and third workshops, we presented our findings 
for discussion and identified areas for further exploration. In 
the fourth workshop, we discussed the capacity-building needs 
of the humanities in PNG and future directions. 


Review of PNG Teaching Programmes 


We conducted a two-part review of PNG teaching programmes 
to map the overall landscape of humanities teaching and 
identify how it has engaged with conservation. We obtained 
publicly available school-leaver data from PNG’s governmental 
Department of Higher Education, Research, Science and 
Technology (DHERST) concerning 2021 admissions to bachelor 
programmes in PNG which fell either wholly or partially into 
the UK’s AHRC remit at Higher Education Institutions (HEIs) 
(AHRC 2020a,b; AHRC and ESRC 2020). This data was 
combined with the non-school-leaver data for these programmes 
extracted from the individual websites of the concerned 
HEIs. Since student data were not available for postgraduate 
programmes across all PNG HEIs, or bachelor programmes 
at church-run non-university educational institutions, a list of 
programmes was produced by co-author William Ferea based 
on expert knowledge and through a review of institutional 
websites. Additionally, we reviewed teaching content across 
humanities courses offered by two institutions: one from the 
university sector (UPNG, PNG’s largest and secular university) 
and one from the smaller church-based institutions offering 
undergraduate degrees (the Catholic Theological Institute). 


Systematic Review of Publications by PNG authors 


We conducted a two-stage systematic review of publications 
authored by PNG-affiliated scholars from 2010 to 2020. In the 


first stage, we mapped the overall publication output of the 

PNG humanities, and in the second stage, we described the 

subset of publications engaged with biodiversity conservation 

in PNG. Publications were identified in three ways. This 
included: 

1. Anonline bibliographic search of two electronic databases 
with the capacity to search author affiliation (The 
Humanities Index; Scopus) on December 19, 2020. In both 
databases author affiliation was searched using the search 
term ‘Papua New Guinea’ and restricted to items published 
from 2010 to 2020 inclusive. There were no restrictions 
on publication type (i.e., the search was not restricted to 
journal articles only, and included monographs etc.) or 
language. 

2. A manual search of non-internationally indexed PNG- 
based humanities journals covering articles published from 
2010 to 2020 inclusive which was conducted throughout 
April 2021. Journals were identified using the websites of 
PNG’s academic institutions and by drawing on the expert 
knowledge of UPNG co-authors. 

3. A-search of publications catalogued on PNG’s National 
Research Institute website throughout May 2021. 

Identified PNG-based journals were screened by co-author 

Jessica A. Stockdale using the stage-1 inclusion-exclusion 

criteria for journals (Table 1). Articles in these PNG-based 

journals were then extracted and combined with the database 
publication results before duplicates were removed using 

Endnote. These publications were then screened by co-author 

Stockdale using the stage-1 inclusion-exclusion criteria for 

literature (Table 1). Material was first assessed by title, then the 

abstracts of those papers which had not been excluded based 
on their title were read and excluded when necessary. Finally, 
the full texts of the remaining papers were read and once again 
excluded where they did not meet the criteria (Table 1). All 
included publications were re-screened to ensure that at least 
one author was affiliated with a PNG institution. After this, 
co-author Stockdale applied the stage-2 inclusion-exclusion 
criteria to full texts to identify the subset of publications 
engaged with the conservation of biodiversity and customary 
land rights (Table 1). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Humanities Research Landscape 


We found that while the humanities in PNG had a low research 
output, a small but notable proportion of scholarship engaged 
with biodiversity conservation or customary land rights. 
In the workshops, senior PNG-based contributors felt that 
the overall capacity of the humanities represented a loss of 
momentum since the 1980s and the 1990s, when PNG’s newly 
established academic community flourished with the emerging 
opportunities that arose from the country’s recent independence. 
Despite this, we identified some recent humanities-based 
projects with PNG lead authors that had engaged specifically 
with biodiversity conservation. This included linguistic work 
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Table 1 
Systematic Review exclusion and inclusion criteria 
Inclusion Exclusion 
Stage 1: Humanities publications by PNG-based institution-affiliated authors 


Criteria for literature search 


¢ Publications which met the UK’s Arts and Humanities Research 
Council (AHRC) humanities remit guidance (AHRC 2020a, b; 
AHRC and ESRC 2020) 


Material published between 2010-2020 including both the years 


Editorials, book and film reviews 
Reissued publications with an original publication date before 2010 


Publication with no PNG-based institution-affiliated author 


Criteria for PNG-based journal search 


¢ Journals with academic articles 


* Journals managed or published by an institution or organisation 
based in PNG 


Journals with no content published since 2009 


Journals with aims and scope that do not meet AHRC’s subject 
coverage guidance 


Stage 2: Subsets related to conservation of a) biodiversity and b) customary land rights 


Includes content about threats to, or methods to conserve, 
a) biodiversity in PNG, or b) customary land rights in PNG 


Does not include content about threats to, or methods to conserve, 
a) biodiversity in PNG or b) customary land rights in PNG 


on indigenous knowledge exploring the relationship between 
local plant knowledge and indigenous language skills as factors 
relevant to the protection of biodiversity (part of which is now 
published in Kik et al. 2021). Importantly, amongst young, 
educated speakers of 392 languages in PNG, they found a 
rapid decline in indigenous language skills, associated with a 
reduction in indigenous knowledge about native plants. This 
loss of biocultural plant knowledge risks distancing younger 
generations from the ecologies of their clan lands, not least 
by removing the perceived use-value of components of their 
environments (e.g., medicinal plants, building materials) with 
implications for how they evaluate the costs and benefits of 
logging and agricultural conversion of forests. In addition, 
we also identified Nugi and Whitmore’s (2020) study (also 
found in the systematic literature search), which investigated 
the current impact of feather headdress-making on PNG’s 
Pesquet’s Parrot (Psittrichas fulgidus) population. 

In the systematic literature review, 2,584 publications were 
identified, with 2,062 extracted from the online database 
search, 339 extracted from four PNG-based journals, and 
183 found on the PNG National Research Institute website 
(see adapted PRISMA diagram in Supplementary Data, 
Figure S1, and details of journals in Supplementary Data, 
Table S3). Only 156 publications were found to be in the 
remit of the humanities (see Supplementary Data, Table S4). 
In terms of disciplinary breakdown, linguistics constituted 
the largest proportion of the included papers at 28.8% (45), 
followed by theology 28.2% (44), archaeology 19.9% (31), 
history 9% (14), anthropology 4.5% (7), journalism 3.2% 
(5), philosophy 2.6% (4), gender studies 1.3% (2), and finally 
archive studies, law, literary studies, as well as classics each 
at 0.6% (1) (see Supplementary Data, Figure S2). Out of the 
four largest disciplines, archaeology (30 of 30) and history 
(13 of 14) were disproportionately found in the bibliographic 
databases, while linguistics (43 of 45) and theology (38 of 
44) were disproportionately found in the PNG-based journals. 
This distribution may, in part, be due to the high productivity 
of two archaeological researchers in PNG submitting to 
international journals and the operational interests in linguistics 
of missionary and other religious organisations. 


In terms of authorship, 109 (84%) of the 156 publications 
had single PNG-affiliated authorship, and 21 (13.5%) were 
jointly authored with a PNG-affiliated author in either first or 
last position. Of these 130 publications, a majority, 88 (68%) 
were published in PNG-based journals, while 42 (32%) were 
found in online bibliographic databases. All 26 publications 
jointly authored with a PNG-affiliated author in a middle 
position were extracted from online databases. 

Over a decade, 156 humanities publications is a relatively 
modest national output, even given the number of PNG HEIs 
and associated educational establishments. This output stands 
in contrast to the abundance of published humanities works 
(particularly in linguistics and those parts of anthropology 
under the AHRC remit) that are about PNG but without PNG- 
affiliated authors. We are aware of only one anthropology 
doctorate awarded by a PNG HEI to a PNG national in the last 
four years, although many international doctoral students travel 
to PNG to collect data. Such disparities between PNG and 
non-PNG authors can also be seen in much of the nonmedical 
biological sciences (Novotny and Toko 2021). It seems that 
value in the international academy (grant funding, careers, 
institutional reputations) continues to be generated from the 
representation of New Guinea, but very little of this value 
flows back into PNG institutions or peoples, a term West has 
described as “accumulation by dispossession” (West 2016: 24). 

Of the publications identified, eight were found to include 
content about threats to, or methods to conserve, either 
biodiversity or customary land rights in PNG (Table S82). 
Of these, only Mandui and Leavesley’s article (2013-2015) 
discussing the climate change and development challenges 
to archaeology includes content on both aspects. The first 
concerned the threat of climate change-induced sea rises 
customary land tenure, driving concomitant losses in traditional 
knowledge; while the second concerned the importance 
of PNG’s archaeological record to potentially settle the 
megafauna extinction debate. Of the five publications which 
only included content related to biodiversity, two touch upon 
traditional clan beliefs and practices as a way of supporting 
biodiversity conservation. This includes Kwara (2014), who 
discusses a variety of potentially protective practices and 
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beliefs in PNG while exploring environmental stewardship 
as a fundamental Christian obligation. Practices and beliefs 
mentioned by Kwara include fasting during mourning rituals, 
abstaining from eating certain animals or plants because they 
are either totemic or taboo, and ideas about the custodial 
responsibilities that humans and living creatures have to each 
other and their environment. Inamara and Thomas (2017) 
investigate what traditional practices may aid community 
adaption to the negative impacts of climate change using 
participant photography on Andra Island, PNG. Out of the 
identified practices, two were recognised to have a potentially 
positive environmental impact, including the sustainable use 
of traditional nets and the creation of new habitats for other 
marine species using traditional fish traps. 

The remaining environmentally relevant publications 
touch upon conservation-based topics in a variety of ways. In 
some cases, this was the major focus of an article like Nugi 
and Whitmore (2020) who find that demand for feathers 
for traditional PNG headdress-making is a major threat to 
wild Pesquet’s Parrot populations in PNG. In other cases, 
environmental themes played a minor role. For instance, 
in a historical account of two early-twentieth century PNG 
butterfly specimens held in UK museum collections, Tennent 
and Mitchell (2017) briefly comment on environmental 
changes to one of the two original specimen collection sites. 
Noting the area’s substantial loss of vegetation compared to 
that reported by the collector Albert Stewart Meek in his 1913 
diaries, Tennent and Mitchell (2017) hypothesise that such 
changes may be the result of anthropogenic-driven burnings. 
In addition, Keig et al. (2019) give a broad historical overview 
of collaborative Australian-PNG work during the mid- to late- 
twentieth century, which sought to conduct a land assessment 
to address issues relating to food security. As Keig et al. (2019) 
highlight, this work would later be used to assist the National 
Forest Service and PNG’s Department of Environment and 
Conservation to monitor forest change and ensure long-term 
rainforest ecosystem sustainability. 

Only two publications include content that related only to 
customary land rights (Gibbs 2016; Gesch 2020). For instance, 
in a general exploration of Enga masculinity, Gibbs (2016) 
indicates that rapid social changes (e.g., the banning of warfare, 
eradication of menstrual taboos, diversification of Christian 
denominations, promotion of family living arrangements and 
education) can drive land privatisation by eroding communal 
clan life through transformations to male identity. Beyond 
this, customary land rights is also a topic of central focus of 
Gesch’s publication (2020) concerning the nature of sacred 
sites in PNG. As part of this, Gesch reports that customary 
land tenure was historically defended by successive colonial 
governors in PNG and threatened by the introduction of PNG 
Special Agricultural Business Leases (otherwise known as 
the lease-back scheme). Following this, Gesch argues that 
further support for customary land rights can be borrowed 
from Aboriginal efforts in Australia to secure sovereignty over 
traditional land by appealing to the right to religious practice. 
This holds that customary land rights must be preserved on 


the basis that 1) “the most important aspects of religion are [in 
PNG] derived from sacred sites and sacred stories that belong 
to them” (Gesch 2020: 44); and 2) that PNG’s constitution 
holds that every individual has the right to manifest their 
religion. 

These findings suggest that the conservation humanities have 
been a modest area of critical interest for PNG-based scholars, 
over the last ten years. We suggest that further expanding this 
engagement could have useful on-the-ground impacts for 
the conservation of biodiversity and customary land rights, 
and given that it is seen as an important topic of scholarship 
internationally, it could also serve the purpose of strengthening 
the humanities in PNG. Exemplary international work in 
this area include Paige West’s (2006) Conservation is Our 
Government Now, which investigates the history and social 
effects of conservation efforts during the 1990s at PNG’s Crater 
Mountain; Andrew L. Mack’s (2014) Searching for Pekpek 
which argues that, at least up until the 2000s, conservation 
organisations were not adequately investing in capacity 
building of the local communities they were operating in; Alex 
Golub’s (2014) Leviathans at the Gold Mine, which discusses 
how the ceding of land tenure to an environmentally destructive 
international gold mine generated the breakdown of PNG’s 
Ipili community’s social structures; and, Victoria Stead’s 
(2016) Becoming Landowners, which explores customary 
land ownership in PNG with a focus on the losses and gains 
in local autonomy as a result of changing structures of power. 


Humanities Teaching Landscape 


We found that compared to PNG’s population of eight million, 
a low number of students were selected for recruitment to 
humanities-based bachelor programmes in PNG, with even 
fewer going on to study honours and postgraduate courses in 
the country. In terms of bachelor programmes, we identified 
29 humanities programmes across 10 educational institutions 
that were either being offered or had actively selected students 
for 2021 recruitment. This included 19 programmes in a 
range of humanities disciplines across four HEIs as part of 
DHERST’s list (Table 2), as well as 10 programmes in theology 
and related religious subjects across five church-based non- 
university institutions as part of expert knowledge and website 
review (see Supplementary Data, Table S5). Of the four HEIs, 
featured on DHERST’s list, 516 students were selected for 
2021 recruitment. This was comprised of 303 school-leavers 
(identified through DHERST’s list) and 213 non-school-leavers 
(identified through data independently reported by the HEIs) 
(Table 2). Out of the 516 prospective bachelor students, only 
six were recruited to the higher award of bachelor’s with 
honours, all at the University of Goroka (Table 2). 

These low numbers may be partly due to and exacerbated 
by the challenges PNG faces in providing quality education 
at earlier levels (Pham et al. 2020). Concerning postgraduate 
education, three institutions were found to offer a total of four 
humanities programmes. Out of those institutions that offered 
masters-level programmes, Pacific Adventist University and 
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Table 2 
The number of students selected for admission to bachelor programmes in the arts and humanities at PNG Higher Education Institution (HEI) for 
the 2021 intake 


# of School Leavers # of Non-School-Leavers in Total Students in 
Institution Courses from the Course the Course the Course 
UPNG BA Law 60 128 188 
BA Journalism and Public Relations 22 5 27 
BA Linguistics and Modern Languages 21 10 31 
BA English Communication 17 0 17 
BA Literature 16 0 16 
BA Philosophy 10 3 13 
BA Gender Studies 10 0 10 
BA History 0 2 2 
BA English Communication and Literature 0 2 2 
Institution Total 156 150 306 
Divine Word | BA Social Work and Religious Studies 45 6 51 
University BA Communication Arts (Journalism) 25 =) 30 
BA PNG Studies and International Relations 25 5 30 
Institution Total 95 16 111 
Pacific BA Ministry and Theology 15 21 36 
Adventist BA Geography and History 7 3 10 
University BA English and Geography 6 4 10 
BA English and History 6 2 8 
Institution Total 34 30 64 
University of | BA English 18 11 29 
Goroka BA (Hons.) Melanesian Perspectives 0 4 4 
BA (Hons.) Language and Literature 0 2 2 
Institution Total 18 17 35 
Overall Total 303 213 516 


Note: Compiled from PNG’s Department of Higher Education, Research, Science and Technology (DHERST) Grade 12 school leavers selection list for 2021 HEI 
Admission and cross-referenced with non-school selection lists published by included HEIs. 


the Christian Leadership Training College offered an MTh 
in theology, while Pacific Adventist University offered a 
multidisciplinary MPhil (reporting four students for 2021). 
Only Divine Word University explicitly advertised a PhD 
programme in a humanities discipline in entire PNG. 

For a country with a complex pre-colonial through 
postcolonial history, it is notable that only 20 students were 
reportedly selected for 2021 recruitment to a history bachelor’s 
programme, 18 of which were joint majors with another subject 
(although it is possible that some bachelor’s may contain a 
minor historical component like the BA in PNG Studies and 
International Relations offered by Divine Word University). 
Beyond this, it is worth noting the great extent to which 
Christianity frames and organises modern PNG, with two of the 
four HEIs providing humanities bachelor programmes allied to 
specific Christian denominations. As we speculate, these two 
universities, combined with the church-based non-university 
institutions offering bachelor’s, teach the majority of humanities 
students in PNG (Supplementary Data, table S5). 

UPNG has a range of yearly courses and modules featuring 
content related to biodiversity conservation and customary land 
rights. This includes BA Philosophy (modules: Contemporary 
Moral Issues; Civics and Ethics; Business Ethics and 
Development; Melanesian Philosophy), BA Gender Studies 
(modules: Introduction to Gender Studies; Gender issues in 
PNG), BA History (modules: Oral History; PNG in the World 


Economy; Reading Course in PNG Economic Development; 
Oral Traditions Fieldwork), BA Linguistics and Modern 
Languages (modules: Language, Power and Development; 
Literacy in PNG; Readings in Development Linguistics; 
Language, Culture and History; Study and Description of 
PNG Language; Linguistic Field Methods), BA Journalism 
and Public Relations (modules: Media Law and Ethics), 
BA Literature (modules: Oral Literature and Traditions; 
Literature and Politics; Literature, Nation and Culture; Cultural 
Studies; Advanced Folklore: Ethnobotany; Specialist Writing: 
Cultural Studies), and BA English Communication (module: 
Intercultural Communication). The Catholic Theological 
Institute periodically runs a module ‘Environmental Ethics’. 

Although collated from only two institutions, the inclusion 
of these topics across a range of courses suggests that the 
humanities are already raising critical awareness of the value 
of biodiversity conservation and customary land tenure through 
education in PNG. However, at least some of this teaching 
material around land rights might run counter to the interests 
of conservation and/or customary land rights. This is because 
such teaching may focus only on creating ‘just’ relationships 
between extractive industries and local people to the detriment 
of biodiversity conservation. Other course content may risk 
erosion of customary land ownership through advocacy for 
the official registration of clans or land titles in the process of 
leasing or selling land to resource extractors. 
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Capacity Building Needs 


During the workshops, senior PNG-based contributors 
emphasised that the professional development of in-country 
researchers is essential to capacity building of the conservation 
humanities in PNG. Our discussions revealed at least two key 
barriers to PNG academic development. The first concerned the 
typical PNG academic career journey that was understood as 
differing from other countries. This is because PNG nationals 
are more likely to be hired as HEI faculty after undergraduate 
study and complete postgraduate study at a much later 
career stage. This latter point, combined with the fact that 
high-achieving students often ended up travelling abroad for 
postgraduate study, was understood by senior contributors to 
our discussions as being particularly problematic: 
People should graduate with PhD degrees when they are 
in their 30s, not when they are in their 50s, and that’s what 
often happens in Papua New Guinea...you graduate [from 
your bachelor’s and get a] job. You [then] go overseas fora 
Master’s. You return [and] have a family. You go overseas 
for PhD. You return, and then you retire. [Contributor 1] 

Negative impacts associated with these circumstances raised 
by PNG-based contributors included slow attainment of core 
research skills, shorter active research durations, and lack of 
growth in HEI postgraduate provision, that may also generate 
low confidence in teaching Master’s-level courses. As stated in 
a workshop: “I think I am not in a good position [to supervise] 
because I might be saying things that is not correct and looking 
at things that are incorrect” [Contributor 3]. 

The second barrier we identified during our workshops 
concerned the status of the HEI research environment in 
PNG. As PNG-based contributors highlighted, although HEI 
faculty are usually expected to do some research as part of their 
contracts, research success was limited by institutional research 
cultures that have weakened over recent decades. These ideas 
about the decline of research culture were strongly linked to 
overall PNG publication output, which was reinforced by the 
lack of positive research role models: 

[Concerning] publication by Papua New Guineans...one 
[problem] is the lack of local role models [Contributor 1] 
I think it is...being in a university where people are not 
publishing regularly [Contributor 2] 

To this end, it was suggested that researchers from beyond 
PNG could play a more supportive role in building professional 
development capacity. This should include aiding PNG 
researchers to publish internationally as lead authors and 
providing supervisory support for in-country PhD and MRes 
programmes. There is a need for collaborative research 
programmes that aim to build PNG capacity to conduct 
and supervise independent humanities research. This has 
already been substantially achieved in conservation biology 
in PNG through long-standing collaborations between the 
New Guinea Binatang Research Centre, overseas partners 
and multiple PNG HEIs (Novotny and Toko 2015, 2021), as 
well as the PNG Institute of Biological Research. The latter 
organised the training abroad of some of the first Papua New 


Guinean PhD conservation zoologists alongside running in- 
country field courses for PNG undergraduates and mentoring 
honours projects (Mack et al. 2011). The success of that work 
encourages us to believe that a similar achievement can be 
obtained in the PNG humanities. 


Future Directions 


This landscaping exercise identified a small but notable 
interest in biodiversity conservation and customary land 
rights in PNG across humanities teaching and research. As our 
findings suggest, basic capacity-building around professional 
development and the HEI research environment will be key 
to nurturing this interest in the mid-term. However, since this 
is unlikely to yield conservation benefits on its own, such 
activities must be part of a broader approach explicitly directed 
at building skill and knowledge among conservationists and 
conservation initiatives. This not only requires supporting the 
production of humanities research that has the capacity to yield 
tangible benefits to biodiversity but also incentivising scholars 
to convert research into real-world impact through engagement 
with conservation stakeholders. 

To accompany this, additional integration of conservation 
humanities topics into the undergraduate curricula for future 
conservation practitioners and humanities students across PNG 
HEIs may provide further support for biodiversity protection 
in the long term, along with the introduction of a postgraduate 
programme in the broader environmental humanities at UPNG. 
Potential positive outcomes for conservation may either be a 
result of increased research capacity through targeted training 
of future PNG humanities scholars or the fostering of pro- 
conservation attitudes in a key population of PNG. Crucially, 
such environmental humanities courses are becoming 
increasingly standard internationally (O’Gorman et al. 2019) 
and in the US, with several HEIs like Arizona State University, 
Princeton, and the University of Utah offering qualifications in 
this area (Rodewald 2022). For PNG HEIs, in some instances, 
this may involve the introduction of courses with a specialist 
focus, while others may involve embedding these subjects 
across a whole programme. Relevant topics include, but are 
not limited to, ethnobotany and ethnobiology, sustainable 
development, natural history, environmental ethics, colonial 
and post-colonial economic history, gender and climate change, 
and eco-literary criticism. In addition, this exposure in the 
curricula must adopt a decolonising approach by including 
indigenous knowledge standpoints as part of this teaching. 

Beyond these capacity-building strategies, we also sought 
to identify a general framework for future collaborative 
research in PNG, both in terms of our own work and that of 
other researchers. Given the threats to nature and barriers to 
career development in PNG, we recognised that there is an 
important need for future conservation humanities action 
research (i.e., research that affects social change through a 
critically engaged process that combines taking action and 
doing research) that must be led jointly by PNG academics. 
Working in this way, such collaborative initiatives should 
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simultaneously focus a decolonial lens (Tuck and Yang 
2012) on its attempt to build in-country research capacity 
and work with local communities to protect biodiversity and 
the sovereignty of their customary land rights. This should 
consider the critical transition zones of the forest margins and 
peri-urban, potentially studying how changes and continuities 
affect threatened socio-ecological systems and how to support 
their conservation (see Alcamo et al. 2020 for more on critical 
transition zones). 

In terms of our own work, a number of potential collaborative 
interlinked conservation humanities projects are planned, 
all with a cross-cutting theme of gender. These included 
understanding local conceptions of freedom; social, ideological, 
and environmental transformations and contestations in the 
capital Port Moresby and surrounding areas; historical analyses 
of disease introductions and depopulations in the colonial era 
and the resultant framing of PNG as ‘wilderness’ alongside 
the loss of rights to ‘alienated’ land; co-designing soundscape 
methods to register changing human-environment relations; 
and skill declines in plant knowledge and self-concepts in plant 
naming shifts. In the process, we aim to empower existing 
PNG faculty, co-train a new generation of PNG humanities 
researchers, bring their voices to international audiences, and 
attract resources to their institutions. 


Strengths and Limitations 


Our workshops were held over a relatively brief period that 
may have limited the emergence of themes that a longer 
process may have brought to light. Similarly, while 10 out of 
17 of us were based at PNG-based institutions, we should not 
be regarded as being fully representative of all humanities 
researchers across relevant PNG institutions. Despite these 
limitations, the online workshop design allowed us to 
collaborate in a focused manner across international and 
intranational borders amidst COVID-19 related travel closures. 
One key limitation of the systematic literature review was 
that the search could not identify literature published by PNG 
researchers working or studying abroad when they did not 
list a PNG affiliation. Nevertheless, this was balanced by the 
fact that the bibliographic search also sought to identify PNG- 
published journals that would not have otherwise emerged 
in a standard systematic review based only on electronic 
bibliographic databases. We did not review PNG newspapers 
for humanities articles by PNG-based institution affiliated 
authors given the number of issues of daily newspapers that 
would have needed to have been reviewed and the inability 
to digitally disaggregate search results to only authors with 
academic affiliations. 


CONCLUSION 


Some valuable humanities research and teaching by PNG 
academics have addressed the conservation of biodiversity 
and customary land rights in PNG. Yet the volume and breadth 
of this work remains small, particularly when compared to 
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similar research and teaching by scholars based overseas. We 
suggest expanding this engagement further could have useful 
on-the-ground impacts for conservation of biodiversity and 
customary land rights and help strengthen the humanities 
in PNG generally. The present situation is at least partially 
a result of barriers to professional development in PNG 
concerning the typical career journey and HEI research 
environment. Responding to these challenges will require a 
structured approach that not only supports humanities work 
with the capacity to aid conservation but also incentivises 
scholars to convert that research into impact by working with 
conservationists, conservation organisations and indigenous 
peoples. As part of these efforts, the development of a fully- 
fledged in-country ‘conservation humanities’ will require 
collaborative research initiatives involving PNG researchers 
who are best placed to carry out such work, and researchers 
from abroad who can access resources to support a scholarly 
process applying a decolonial lens. This landscaping project 
has laid a foundation for addressing the problem. By continuing 
to share knowledge and perspectives, building stronger 
professional relationships and bringing more collaborators 
together, we can progress on the next important steps of 
building PNG’s national conservation humanities academic 
programmes. 
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